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the more wounded men would be sent back to release yet more
fit men for the front. On the other hand, the employer's power
to certify that a man could be spared gave him a new dis-
ciplinary power over the workers; and there was always
suspicion that a man who made himself awkward in the work-
shop would speedily find himself called up for service. Finally,
as the war dragged on, the workshops became fuller of unfit
men who had been sent back from the army without being
released from it, and were liable to be called up at any time
if they were thought fit for further service.
These conditions, though some of them increased the diffi-
culties of workshop opposition, gave those who remained in
the workshops a strong motive for greater solidarity, as a pro-
tection against intimidation. They knew that the Government
could ill afford to face a serious strike, even though the shortage
of munitions became less serious as the war went on. But, side
by side with these selfish motives, there were others. At all
events after the rejection of the German peace overtures in
December 1916, and still more after the first Russian Revolu-
tion of 1917, anti-war feeling was developing apace. There
was growing suspicion of British and Allied war aims.
In May 1915 the Labour Party had agreed to enter a
Coalition Government under Asquith, with Henderson as its
principal representative. When Lloyd George overthrew
Asquith in December 1916, and formed a new coalition, there
was much more difference inside the Labour Party, especially
as the crisis coincided in time with the German offer of peace
and with President Wilson's Peace Note to the belligerent
countries. Persuaded by the promise of stronger State control
of industry, of a tight hand on food prices and coal, of the
establishment of a Ministry of Labour and of the drawing up
of ambitious plans of post-war social reform, the Labour Party
took part in the new coalition, but with more dissentients than
before.
The Trade Unions, meanwhile, continued their official
support of the Government and of the war; and the shop
stewards' movement, under the combined pressure of increas-
ing dilution, military conscription and anti-war feeling, took
on a more revolutionary temper which had little in common